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Report from the 


MARY HONE 


When I arrived in Amsterdam last June, I was dis- 
tressed and puzzled to learn that the then-World Student 
Federalist organization seemed to have abandoned itself to 
its own frustration and to an ill-defined and somewhat 
lofty criticism of the World Movement. 

As all of us with UWF experience know, the world 
federal government movement, at every organizational level 
and in every locality, cries out for a well-integrated, well- 
directed, energetic student division. If we know this to be 
true at home, think what it could mean in Asia, where 
education is rare and students in an actual sense carry the 
hope for a better way of life. Or in Europe, where so many 
of the young adult groups were disrupted or otherwise put 
out of the running by the war. 

In Europe, in fact, youth today is of particular im- 
portance to political movements, world government or 
otherwise. For example, it is customary here for students 
to continue full-time post-graduate studies through their 
late twenties. This might be stretching the term “youth,” 
but regardless of whether it travels under a misnomer or 
not, the so-called youth movement represents a larger sec- 
tion of the population than it does in the United States, 
and a responsible and politically influential one at that. 
Also, here especially, where right now the main enemy to 
our idea of world government is an almost impenetrable 
sense of futility, the students constitute a unique group to 
whom it is possible to appeal on the basis of challenge 
and hope. 

Many developments, mostly good, have occurred in 
the interior life of the World Movement since the begin- 
ning of summer, but none so clearly marked and so full of 
promise as the change—almost under one’s eye—in wsF. 
This change has been due chiefly to a change in leader- 
ship. If wsF is to go out and find potential federalists, its 
leaders must believe they exist. If it is to integrate its pro- 
gram with that of wmMwrc, it must see some sense and 
some hope in that program. And if it is to assume its 
proper and necessary place in our whole immense complex 
joint undertaking, its leaders must have no doubt, not only 
that the undertaking is right, but that it is indispensable 
and, above all, possible of achievement. 

Such leadership is being brought to wsr by Bill 
Andrews who, despite his heavy study-schedule in Inter- 
national Law at the University of Amsterdam, is able to 
set the key in the job of wsr Chairman, to which he was 
elected in September. With the wise “old world” help of 
Simone Haver Droeze (half French, half Dutch), and the 
lovely and friendly Netherlander, Els van Moorsel, as 
Student Secretary, wsF is already beginning to make itself 
felt as a strengthening factor. 

We elders in the wm secretariat are adjusting slowly, 
almost cautiously, to the brand new element in the student 
office across the hall at Keizersgracht 369—an element 
made up of good-will, optimism, vitality and a real desire 
to pull their own weight. It is too early yet to try to blue- 
print how the relationship between the two groups will 
develop. But it is not too early to say, with a lift of the 
heart, that something important has been added. 


Miss Hone, member of UWF of N. J., is this winter a member 
of the WM secretariat staff in Amsterdam. 
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SUPPORTERS LEND AID TO 


Pressures on the United Nations 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
were taking their toll five weeks after 
the Seventh General Assembly got un- 
der way in New York, Oct. 14. 

On Nov. 10, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie announced his resignation 
from the United Nations because he 
felt he was no longer in a position to 
take effective steps to end the war in 
Korea. 

Mr. Lie inferred that his active 
support of UN action in Korea had 
incurred the enmity of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. This 
antagonism was hindering rather than 
helping the chance of a settlement, he 
thought, and concluded that a new 
Secretary General who was the unani- 
mous choice of the Big Five “may be 
more helpful than I.” 


Other pressure was being brought 
to bear on the UN by certain quarters 
in the West. 


In Paris, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
director general of UNESCO, reported 
that never before had so much doubt 
been cast upon UNESCO ideals as this 
year “by so many and such important 
sections of public opinion in our mem- 
ber states.” 

In New York, coinciding with the 
opening session of the General As- 
sembly, U.S. Sen. Pat McCarran 
(Dem., Nev.), chairman of the In- 
ternal Security subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, began an 
investigation into the “subversive af- 
filiations” of U.S. citizens employed by 
the United Nations. Secretary General 
Lie charged that the activities of Sen. 
McCarran’s committee were in part 
responsible for the death by suicide of 
Abraham H. Feller, UN General 
Counsel, on Nov. 11. 

But if the UN was under attack, 
individuals and organizations were 
also rallying to its side. 

A week after his election as pres- 
ident of the United States, President- 
elect Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote to 
Mr. Lie that he hoped “there will be 
no doubt in the minds of any member 
nation or in any delegate to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations of my 
unwavering support of the purpose 
and ideal on which that organization 
was founded.” 


UN Continues Work for Peace 


While Critics Seek to Silence It 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Director of 
the Department of Trusteeship of the 
UN, on Nov. 13 told the American 
Philosophical Society that the UN is 
obligated to cooperate with the host 
country, but added that “on the other 
hand, every reasonable precaution 
should be taken to ensure that Ameri- 
can procedures to this end will respect 
the international status of the UN.” 

Meanwhile, the UN continued to 
go about its daily work in the slow 
and painful pursuit of a practical and 
workable peace (see columns below). 


European Unity 


A plan of work providing for 
four sub-commissions to study differ- 
ent phases of European unity was 
approved almost unanimously on Oct. 
25 by the twenty-six member Consti- 
tution Commission of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. 

Meeting in the gilded Salle de 
Brosses, a former chapel in Luxem- 
bourg Palace in Paris, the regular 
members of the commission, plus thir- 
teen “active” observers from the eight 
Council of Europe countries not in- 
cluded among the six coal-steel na- 
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tions, set about their task with con- 
sideration of two preliminary reports 
by noted European jurists meeting 
earlier at Strasbourg and in Brussels. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 


The reports, which were com- 
plementary, called for an assembly 
elected on a democratic basis, a bi- 
cameral legislature, a guarantee of ap- 
propriate representation for the states 
themselves and the separation of 
powers. 

The four sub-commissions set up 
were instructed to elaborate on the 
following points: 

1. The links to be established 
between the Continental Community 
and Britain and other non-member 
countries. 

2. The authority the Community 
should exercise in the fields of foreign 
affairs and foreign commerce and its 
competence in matters of common de- 
fense, financial, economic and social 
policy. Also the status of member 
countries that have constitutional 
links with other nations, the right 
of members to secede or to expel 
others, and the conditions of later en- 
try into the Community. 

3. The political structure of 
United Europe. 

4. The judicial institutions of the 
Community. 

All sessions have been marked by 
an intense desire on the part of the 
European countries to do nothing 
that would cool British interest in 
United Europe. 

The commission ended its session 
on Oct. 28. It will resume Dec. 15-17 
when the sub-commissions report. 
The commission expects to be ready 
to submit its finding in January to the 
ad hoc assembly which was formed at 
Strasbourg from the European Coal 
and Steel Assembly plus nine addi- 
tional members from the Council of 
Europe Assembly. 


¢ New Twist on Aid 


A new idea in technical assist- 
ance for economic development was 
launched at the United Nations in 
New York on October 17 with the 
signing of a tri-partite agreement by 
the UN, Norway and India. 

Norway has established a Foun- 
dation for Assistance to Underdevel- 
oped Countries, to be financed by 
both government and public contribu- 
tions. The Norwegian parliament has 
made available an initial amount of 
$1,400,000 and a campaign for pub- 
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lic contributions is expected to be 
launched early in 1953. 

Brought about by Norway’s initi- 
ative, the agreement provides that 
technical assistance will be given to 
India, at its request, by the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration and 
by the specialized agencies. India will 
share the costs as agreed by on each 
separate project. The plan does not 
bar provision of additional capital 
assistance directly by Norway to India. 

In another development in the 
same field, David Owen, executive 
chairman of the UN Technical As- 
sistance Board, which coordinates the 
work of the unTAA and the specialized 
agencies, reported that the work of 
the UN had expanded threefold so far 
in 1952 over its first eighteen months 
of operation. 

UN technical assistance programs 
now have 956 experts at work in 
more than sixty countries. In addition, 
under its fellowship programs, the UN 
is training 869 leaders from fifty 
countries in the institutes and agen- 
cies of forty-five countries. In two 
and a half years 1,598 experts in all 
have been recruited and 2,697 per- 
sons trained. 


UN programs, which cost $6,500,- 
000 during the first eighteen months, 
have already totaled $21,000,000 
during the current year. Requests for 
projects in 1953 will total $38,000,- 
000, but, because of lack of funds, 
many will have to be postponed. 
$600,000 in pledges are still owed 
for the first financial period and 40 
per cent of the 1952 total. 


+ UN Budget 


A resolution to limit, beginning 
in 1954, the contribution of any 
single nation to one-third of the total 
UN yearly budget, was adopted on 
Nov. 14 by the Budgetary Committee 
of the United Nations. 

The vote, 19 to 10, with nine- 
teen abstentions, was close and fol- 
lowed by two days a plea by USS. 
Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wisc.) to fix a similar limit during the 
1953 fiscal year. The committee’s 
recommendations have yet to be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 
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This year’s UN budget, prepared 
by retiring Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, calls for total expenditures of 
$47,765,200 or about one dollar for 
every $2,000 the world will spend on 
armaments during the same _ period. 
The U.S. share, fixed by the budget 
committee, will be 35.12 per cent of 
the total, a drop of 1.78 percentage 
points from last year’s. It marks the 
fifth straight year the U.S. share has 
dropped, beginning with an all-time 
high of 39.89 per cent of 1948. 

The Soviet Union’s contribution, 
meanwhile, was raised 2.43 percentage 
points by the committee, from 9.85 
per cent to 12.28 per cent. In the vote 
on the assessments, carried by 38 to 7, 
five Soviet bloc countries, Cuba and 
Mexico were opposed while the 
United States, the Philippines and 
Pakistan abstained. 


Revision Urged 


Reference to some sort of change 
in the United Nations structure, be 
it elimination of the veto in the Se- 
curity Council or Charter Reform by 
1955, came from virtually every sec- 
tion of the globe during the month 
ending Nov. 16. 

At the United Nations Seventh 
General Assembly meeting in New 
York, the representatives of Iraq, 
New Zealand and Ecuador, devoted 
part of their speeches in the “General 
Debate” to pleas for revision in the 
UN Charter. 

Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali, for- 
eign Minister of Iraq, warned on Oct. 
17 that “there are only two alterna- 
tives before mankind today—learn or 
perish.” 

He concluded that serious 
thought should be given to revising 


“Things have to get very, very 
bad before they can get very good.” 
This old saying has a special appli- 
cation to the September 1952 Con- 
gress of World Student Federalists. 
On the eve of the Congress there 
was every apparent reason for be- 
lief that wsF was about to fall 
apart; its Secretary-General had 
just resigned; the location of the 
meetings had to be changed at the 
last minute; and a discouragingly 
small number of delegates were 
able to attend. 


Yet from these very weaknesses 
came a new strength, for those who 
did come to Amsterdam were stu- 
dents who really cared about achiev- 
ing world government. The acting 
secretary-general, Els van Moorsel, 
met the emergency and skillfully 
arranged the mechanics of the Con- 
gress; the delegates appraised the 
strengths and weaknesses of wsF 
and drew up a sound plan for the 
future; their ideas were new and 
imaginative, yet geared to their 
capacity; the new council members 
were people who could work and 
could come to frequent meetings in 
Amsterdam; above all, the atmos- 
phere of the Congress was one of 
hope and determination. 

That hope has been justified 
more than I would have dared to 
expect. Arriving soon after the Con- 
gress, I found a group which was 


Student Federalists Abroad 


by William S. Andrews 


tiny in number but ready to get 
down to the business of running 
an international movement. The 
WMWFEG has shown its confidence in 
us by continuing its substantial con- 
tribution to our work, and the co- 
operativeness of its secretariat has 
been a tremendous help. Then, too, 
new federalists and ones long inac- 
tive are gradually appearing, and 
several other organizations have ex- 
pressed interest in joint projects. 
More important still, the time seems 
ripe for a new confidence in the 
world government idea. There are 
plenty of potential federalists—our 
job is to find them and to give them 
a concrete program worth their 
efforts. 

We have a working nucleus for 
that job, and the World Movement 
Conference at Ulenpas has provided 
us with a program—1955 reform of 
the United Nations. The students 
will contribute increasingly in a 
great deal in the way of work, vigor 
and thought as that date approaches 
before that year comes. 

We in wsrF realize that we 
have a big responsibility to all of 
those whose time, money, and ad- 
vice has helped us so much—and a 
still bigger responsibility to our goal 
of world federal government. We'll 
try to live up to it. 


Mr. Andrews, member of UWF of New York, 
was elected president of WSF in August 
and is residing in Holland this winter. 
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the Charter and questioned whether 
the veto should be retained in the 
Security Council or permanent mem- 
bership in that body continued. 

Minister for External Affairs of 
New Zealand, T. Clifton Webb, urged 
the Assembly to start preparing now 
for a general review conference by 
1955. Such a conference would need 
considerable preparation, he said, and 
commented: “It would not be too 
soon for the Assembly at its next ordi- 
nary session to take the matter in 
hand and perhaps appoint a prepara- 
tory committee to receive and ana- 
lyze suggestions.” 

The most specific call for Charter 
amendment came from Dr. Jose Vi- 
cente Trujillo, chairman of the Ecua- 
dorian delegation, who advocated 
amending the Charter to “recreate” 
the UN in its original spirit and in- 
tent. 

Dr. Trujillo suggested establish- 
ing a special commission of jurists 
this year and giving it sufficient time 
and means to prepare a draft for dis- 
tribution and full discussion in all 
countries. He also called for the abo- 
lition of the veto, and for reorganiza- 
tion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice providing for the establishment 
of permanent regional chambers in 
which the language of the regions 
were spoken. 

Other calls during the month for 
the abolition of the veto power in the 
Security Council came from the sec- 
ond congress of the Socialist Inter- 
national in Milan, Oct. 18, and from 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia in an in- 
terview with C. L. Sulzberger of The 
New York Times. 

In addition, Civilta Cattolica, an 
authoritative Roman Catholic publica- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, wrote in 
the November issue that the internal 
reorganization of the UN was “a ques- 
tion of life or death.” 

In an article entitled “Decline of 
the United Nations,” and written by 
the Rev. A. Messineo, S.J., the journal 
published in Rome stated: 

“Either the United Nations re- 
forms itself to live or, remaining what 
it is, will pass from paralysis to the 
quiet of the tomb.” 
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UN Adopts Report 


The second report of the UN 
Collective Measures Committee, es- 
tablished by the General Assembly 
following the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, Nov. 3, 1950, was adopted 
by the General Assembly on Oct. 6. 


Supplementing the conclusions 
contained in its first report, the com- 
mittee reported that during 1952 it 
had done the following: 

e Prepared an embargo list of 
arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, and two subsequent lists of stra- 
tegic items; 

e Decided that no general rules 
could be laid down for the equitable 
sharing of the burdens involved in 
embargoes and the severance of fi- 
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nancial relations, and recommended 
instead that the exact share of each 
nation be worked out by the Council 
or Assembly in each individual case 
where collective action was used 
against an aggressor nation; 

e Reported that it was up to the 
Council to decide when hostile eco- 
nomic pressure brought by one nation 
against another constituted a threat 
of peace. Sufficient measures, the 
committee found, already existed to 
care for the victims of economic ag- 
gression; 

e Recommended the establish- 
ment of a special “negotiating” com- 
mittee to deal directly with member 


states to obtain for the UN the forces, 
manpower, facilities and funds re- 
quired for effective military coopera- 
tion. This was in keeping with a reso- 
lution of January 12, 1952, providing 
for the equitable sharing of the mili- 
tary burden; 

e Informed member and _ non- 
member states of the importance of 
maintaining forces for UN service, of 
the preparatory action they could take 
to furnish assistance and facilities in 
support of UN forces and of the legis- 
lative and administrative steps which 
they might take to carry out collective 
measures, and suggested that the 
Council or Assembly might recom- 
mend to states that they send such in- 
formation to the UN. 


« Pope’s Words Ignored 


By Religious News Service 


WASHINGTON — Catholic ex- 
perts on international affairs are giv- 
ing the “silent treatment” to Pope Pius 
XII and his proposal for a limited 
world government, a Catholic editor 
charged here. 

The Rev. Edward A. Conway, 
S.J., associate editor of America, na- 
tional Jesuit weekly magazine pub- 
lished in New York, said the Pope was 
getting the same treatment Catholics 
gave Pope Leo XIII 60 years ago 

Father Conway spoke at the Sil- 
ver Jubilee Conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, at 
which he was re-elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


He reminded delegates that Pope 
Leo's socio-economic teaghing had 
been either ignored as irrevelant or 
rejected as radical. 


“The teaching of his Holiness 
(Pope Pius XII) today on interna- 
tional organization is meeting with the 
same reception,” said Father Con- 
way. 

“Eighteen months ago,” he con- 
tinued, “on April 6, 1951, his Holiness 
advocated a limited world govern- 
ment as the ideal political organiza- 
tion of the world. 

“Why is Pope Pius XII today 
receiving the silent treatment the 
world over from Catholic experts on 
international affairs? Do they think 
he is too radical, as Pope Leo’s con- 
temporaries considered him?” 

He warned the Association that 
if it did not support the “radical 
teachings of our Holy Father,” it 
would prove faithless to its own “25- 
year tradition of radicalism.” 
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UWF Joins 100 National Organizations 


For World-Wide UN Day Celebrations 


UN ASSEMBLY HOLDS SPECIAL SESSION FOR KOREAN CASUALTIES 


UWF branches and _ chapters, 
joining with 100 other national or- 
ganizations across the country, took 
part in a world-wide celebration of 
United Nations Day, Oct. 24, mark- 
ing the seventh anniversary of the 
adoption of the UN Charter. 

At UN Headquarters in New 
York, delegates held a special session in 
tribute to those who had died in sup- 
port of United Nations principles. 
Lester Pearson, president of the Sev- 
enth General Assembly urged the 
Assembly to rededicate itself in mak- 
ing “a determined and sincere effort 
to solve, in justice and in truth, the 
difficult and perplexing problems that 
face us.” Throughout the day mes- 
sages were received at the Secretariat 
from foreign ministries of many na- 
tions. 

Highlight of the day were special 
UN Day messages made on the same 
broadcast by General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Governor Adlai Stev- 
enson. This was reported to be the 
first time in radio history that the 
major parties’ candidates appeared on 
the same broadcast during an election 
campaign. 

In Cleveland, federalists heard 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, director of the 
World Health Organization, speak at 
a UN Day meeting sponsored by the 
UWF chapter, the Cleveland Bar 
Association, the Cleveland Urban 
League and other organizations. 

Worcester, Mass., federalists 
were the guests at a UN luncheon 
meeting sponsored by the local Ki- 
wanis Club to hear Karekrushna Mah- 
tab, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress Party of India. 

In Washington, D.C., as part of 
the city-wide celebration federalists 
held parties at the homes of various 
UWF members raising $75 to cover 
the sending of several care packages 
overseas. 

The Rev. Donald Harrington, 
member of UWF’s Executive Council 
spoke before a group of Pennsyl- 
vanians in Ambler as part of the UN 
Day celebration there sponsored by 
the Wissahickon Valley chapter to- 
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gether with the local Rotary Club, 
Professional Women’s Club and others. 

Westchester County (N.Y.) fed- 
eralists played host to 150 foreign stu- 
dents from International House (Co- 
lumbia University) during a special 
UN weekend, main event of which 
was an address by the Hon. Benjamin 
Cohen, U.S. delegate to the UN, in 
Scarsdale. aAauN, Society of Frineds 
and others cooperated with the UWF 
chapter in arranging for Mr. Cohen to 
speak, 

Almost every chapter in Cali- 
fornia engaged in some sort of public 
celebration. Alan Cranston and Dr. 
Harold Fisher, Director of the Hoover 
Institute and Library at Stanford, 
were panelists in a discussion of 
“What’s Ahead for the UN” over radio 
station KPIX in San Francisco. Chair- 
man Gael Crowell of the Santa Bar- 
bara chapter was one of six speakers 
at an AAUN dinner attended by 300, 
while at Modesto the UWF chapter 
employed almost every known adver- 
tising media in blanketing that com- 
munity with pro-UN publicity. 

In Vermont, the Woodstock and 
Middlebury chapters induced local 
theaters to show UN shorts and co- 
operated with the Boy Scouts selling 
UN flags, proceeds from which went 
to buy CARE packages. Tad Bailey of 
Woodstock presented his animated 
“Show Talk” on world law seven times 
in two days. 

St. Louis federalists joined a city 
parade for UN Day, following a 
motorcade through the suburbs. T. 
Walter Hardy, Jr., chairman of the 
Missouri branch, made a brief speech 
along with other community leaders 
at ceremonies before an enthusiastic 
crowd at the St. Louis Public Library. 


Cousins Book 


On January 12 the Macmillan 
Co. will publish Norman Cousins’ new 
book, “Who Speaks for Man?” About 
four years in the making, the book 
is an argument for world federal gov- 
ernment from the vantage point of 
human and moral values. A special 


federalist edition will be issued. 


UWF, by special arrangement 
with Macmillan Co., will purchase 
5,000 copies of the federalist edition. 
Mr. Cousins’ royalties and publisher’s 
profits from these sales will be made 
over to UWF. 

The regular hard-cover book 
store edition of “Who Speaks for 
Man?” will sell for $3.75 or $4.00. 
The federalist edition will sell for 
$1.95. Branches and chapters may 
order copies from the National office 
for $1.25 and will be able to keep the 
difference between this price and the 
sale price. The National office has set 
ten copies as a minimum order for 
this special edition. 


e Feds in the News 


ALAN CRANSTON, past president 
of UWF, left Idelwild Airport in New 
York Nov. 18 headed for India. Mr. 
Cranston is on assignment from UWF 
vice-president GRENVILLE CLARK, who 
is working on possible revisions in the 
UN Charter. Purpose of Mr. Cran- 
ston’s trip: To discuss with Indian 
leaders disarmament and its relation to 
Point Four. He expected to be home in 
Los Altos, Calif., by Christmas. 


* * * 


The president of the World Move- 
ment for World Federal Gevernment, 
RusER-LARSEN, was in the 
U.S. in mid-November to open the 
new Scandinavian Airline System route 
from Los Angeles to Copenhagen. Di- 
rector of sas, Gen. Riiser-Larsen is a 
world-famous Norwegian polar ex- 
plorer, military and business leader. 

sas is pioneering a “Great Circle” 
northern route for civilian aircraft be- 
tween Los Angeles and Copenhagen 
via Edmonton, Canada, and Thule, 
Greenland. Gen. Riiser-Larsen was ac- 
companied on the first trip from Los 
Angeles on Nov. 19 by Col. Bernt 
Balchen, U.S. Army arctic expert, and 
the United States ambassadors of Nor- 
way and Denmark. 
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What They Say 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


About the UN 


Peace with freedom and justice is the goal of pecples all over the world. 
It has long been their goal; but it has been an elusive goal because mankind 
has never yet developed those qualities which assure constructive, harmonious 
behavior in an international community. 


Fortunately, man has attributes which bring that goal within sight— 
patience, determination, fortitude, faith. The United Nations was built upon 
those attributes. In it lies our major reliance for peace today. 


The greatest strength of the United Nations derives necessarily from 
the unity of spirit among those nations striving for its success. The test of 
devotion to the UN and to its objective must be the degree to which each 
nation and its people are willing to pursue policies that encourage mutual 


understanding and increase faith in the eventual attainment of permanent 
peace. 


No one will deny that the United Nations has thus far fallen short of 
its peace objective. The whole world has fallen short. That is but to repeat 
that mankind is imperfect. But it is not to say that we should surrender 
our objectives. Peace is our objective. The United Nations is an instrument 


for peace. Our aim must be, with God’s help, to make it continually more 
vital and effective. 


The role of the United Nations in today’s troubled world is not a small 
one. Critics of the UN have perhaps not realized that during the course of 
the last tragic seven years people have been talking with each other through 
the United Nations, whereas without that instrumentality the same people 
might have been fighting each other. 


Complete effectiveness will not come tomorrow. But we may expect 
step by step progress through this organization by a broadening of spheres 
of agreement, by increased appreciation that all parts of the world are 
interrelated economically, and by final recognition of the fact that necessarily 
wasteful expenditures for war prevent us from devoting natural and spiritual 
resources to the ends for which man was created. 


The two requisites to an enduring peace are the elimination of deep- 
seated incitement to strife and hopelessness and the elimination of armament 
for aggression. These are within the realm of possible attainment. To say that 
this is visionary is to have no more faith or hope than those who, before our 


day, were convinced that epidemics were an inescapable companion to human 
existence. 


Some changes in the structure or procedure of the United Nations may 
be necessary and will undoubtedly come. What we need most—and first— 
to give the UN needed strength and effectiveness is to believe in it. I happen 
to believe in it with my whole heart. I cannot overstate my desire to see the 
United Nations made stronger, to see it win more and more people to its 


support and to a greater determination for the practice of the principles it 
lays down. 


Statement reprinted by permission of UN World. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson echo 


the hope of all federalists—more power to the UN. 


We do more today than to observe the anniversary of an institution. 
What we do today is to hold communion with an idea. I speak of the idea 
of peace on earth... . 


If the pursuit of peace is both old and new, it is also both complicated 
and simple. It is complicated, for it has to do with people, and nothing in 
this universe baffles us as much as man himself. Much of nature’s mystery 
has come under man’s mastery. Heat, cold, wind and rain have lost their 
terrors, but the environment man has created for himself has yet to be brought 
under control. Nature’s jungle has been conquered, but man still lives in the 
larger jungle of his fears. 


Yes, it’s complicated, this pursuit of peace, but there is also an inspiring 
simplicity to it. We can win the war against war because we must. Progress 
is what happens when impossibility yields to necessity. And it is an article 
of the democratic faith that progess is a basic law of life... . 


I profoundly believe that there is on this horizon, as yet only dimly per- 
ceived, a new dawn of conscience. In that purer light people will come to 
see themselves in each other, which is to say that they will make themselves 
known to one another by their similarities rather than by their differences. 
Man’s knowledge of things will begin to be matched by man’s knowledge 
of self. The significance of a smaller world will be measured not in terms of 
military advantage, but in terms of advantage for the human community. It 
will be the triumph of the heartbeat over the drumbeat. 


These are my beliefs and I hold them deeply, but they would be with- 
out any inner meaning for me unless I felt that they were also the deep beliefs 
of human beings everywhere. And the proof of this, to my mind is the very 
existence of the United Nations. However great the assaults on the peace 
may have been since the UN was founded, the easiest way to demonstrate 
the idea behind it is by the fact that no nation in the world today would 
dare to remove itself from membership and separate his country from the 
human hopes that are woven into the very texture of the organization. 


The early years of the United Nations have been difficult ones, but what 
did we expect? That peace would drift down from the skies like soft snow? 
That there would be no ordeal, no anguish, no testing, in this greatest of all 
human undertakings? 


Any great institution or idea must suffer its pains of birth and of growth. 
We will not lose faith in the United Nations. We see it as a living thing and 
we will work and pray for its full growth and development. We want it to 
become what it was intended to be—a world society of nations under law, 
not merely law backed by force, but law backed by justice and popular con- 
sent. We believe the answer to world war can only be world law. This is 
our hope and our commitment, and that’s why I join all Americans on this 
anniversary in saying: “More power to the United Nations.” 


UN Day (Oct. 24, 1952) statement. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 
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The People 
And 
The President 


NORMAN COUSINS 


The editor of THe FrepERAist has directed me to 
write about the meaning of the Presidential election for 
the cause of world government. 


This is heady stuff—suddenly finding yourself a politi- 
cal seer. At the very least, I suppose I ought to be able to 
produce some gleaming homilies or radiant truths, like 
Peter Finlay Dunne’s Mr. Dooley. But honestly, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I dunno; I really dunno. It would be tough enough a 
year from now to attempt to assess the election in world 
government terms; but to make a serious pose of om- 
niscience today is to expose myself to the charge of political 
counterfeiting. I think Ill follow Josh Billings’ advice: 
“I honestly believe it is better tew know nothin’ than tew 
know what ain’t so.” 


However, if I can swing this assignment around so that 
I can juggle some circumstantial hunches, I'd be glad to 
discuss the reaction of some of my federalist friends to 
the election. I divide them into two camps: those who 
are overly elated by the results of the election, and those 
who are overly depressed. 


The first group consists of those who believe that 
with General Eisenhower's victory world government is 
just around the corner. They point to a number of the 
General's key statements on the need for enforceable dis- 
armament and the need to strengthen the United Nations. 
They point to the closing eloquent pages of “Crusade in 
Europe” which call specifically for an approach to the 
peace along the lines of limited world federal govern- 
ment. And now that the General is moving to the White 
House, they make the assumption that world federalism 
will automatically move in with him. 


The reasoning behind this laudable hope, I am afraid, 
is as shaky as the cause behind the extreme depression of 
those world federalists who supported Adlai Stevenson. 
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(Wide World) 


It was not Congress but public opinion that killed 


President Wilson’s dream. 


They were inspired—properly so—by Governor Stevenson’s 
idealism, by his courage in calling attention to world law 
as the only alternative to world war and, most specifically, 
by his “More-Power-to-the-United Nations” speech. (See 
page 9.) They feel that with Stevenson’s defeat the world 
federalist movement has been seriously retarded—perhaps 
fatally so. 


I would question the validity of these two extreme 
reactions. Both groups, it seems to me, may be overlooking 
the most important fact of all concerning the election. 
Whichever man won, and whatever his convictons on 
world government may have been or are, the major chal- 
lenge is not what the White House is thinking but what 
the American people are thinking. We can remind our- 
selves that President Truman had openly declared his hope 
for a “Parliament of Man, and a Federation of the World,” 
but he was even more specific in saying privately that this 
was a decision that could only be made in partnership 
with the American people. He indicated that he believed 
that he could only reflect the demand for world govern- 
ment if such a demand actually existed. Federalists may 
argue that it is the responsiblity of the President to carry 
the fight to the pople on such a critical issue; but there 
can be no argument on the fact that public opinion must 
be prepared for any such bold proposals to the rest of 
the world. 


It might be useful at this point to re-study the experi- 
ence of Woodrow Wilson. One of the greatest misconcep- 
tions in American history is that Wilson lost his fight 
in Congress. Wilson lost his fight on the battleground of 
public opinion. He wasn’t afraid of Congress and he said 
so. He knew that Congress would have to’ hear from the 
folks back home before they would be justified in sup- 
porting so fundamental a change in the underlying philos- 
ophy of our foreign policy since Washington’s warning 
against foreign entanglements. It was this knowledge that 


Mr. Cousins, president of UWF, is editor of The Saturday Review. 
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was behind Wilson’s decision to make a whistle-stop trip 
across the country in a determined effort to win over the 
people. That trip ended tragically in Pueblo, Colorado. 
It ended when Wilson collapsed in exhaustion and frus- 
tration, a bent and spent man who had nothing left for 
the showdown with Congress. 


At the risk of sounding like a book reviewer who 
has some connection with a literary magazine, I'd like to 
suggest to federalists that they go to their libraries and 
put their hands on a book now out of print: “Woodrow 
Wilson: As I Know Him,” by Joseph Tumulty, the aide 
closest to the President. A chapter in the book deals 
with Wilson’s ill-fated trip. That chapter, I believe, rep- 
resents a cogent commentary on the significance of this 
election for world federalists. For it brings out with blis- 
tering brightness the real nature of the problem and chal- 
lenge to federalists today. In the light of that chapter, 
we can soberly assess the job that has to be done beyond 
the White House. 


There is every reason to believe that President-elect 
Eisenhower retains his convictions on the type of world 
organization needed to achieve durable peace. But there 
is also every reason to believe that he is fully aware that 
the best he can do is to interact with the American people, 
helping to bring them along but realizing, too, that they 
must set up something of a clamor to which he can 
respond. In any event, both President and public can 
learn a great deal from the story Tumulty has to tell. 


Tumulty says that as the Wilson trip progressed, the 
President seemed somehow to find a magical second wind 
that enabled him to speak three, four, or even five times 
a day, seven days a week. Tumulty and the President’s 
staff marveled at his ability to mask his fatigue while talk- 
ing. Never had they heard him more eloquent or more 
convincing. Many of the talks were extemporaneous but 
they all reflected Wilson’s great talent for clarity and 
precision of thought and expression. 


And Wilson’s message was getting across. It was 
hard work, but you could see the people responding to 
the call for sanity and the need to put decency to work 
in dealings among nations. There were hopes in the Presi- 
dent’s party that the encouraging early reactions would 
reach a crescendo by the time the tour ended. When the 
President spoke at Pueblo he was more impassioned and 
effective than ever. It was a longer talk than usual, and 
it almost seemed that Wilson realized it might be his 
last. As he spoke the audience was deeply moved by what 
he said but they were also moved by his frail appearance. 
It was easy to see that something was wrong; his face 
clearly showed the effects of the constant strain not only 
of the trip but of his labors overseas for the League. 


He began his Pueblo talk by saying that he had 
come to speak in behalf of his clients. Those clients, he 
said, were the next generation. He wanted to be sure 
that the measures would be taken here and now that 
would make it unnecessary for that next generation to 
be sent on another war errand. He spoke of the hundreds 
of American mothers who came to grasp his hand during 
his trip—mothers whose sons had been killed in France. 


They had said, many of them, “God bless you, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 


“Why, my fellow citizens,” he asked, “should they 
pray God to bless me? I advised the Congress of the 
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United States to create the situation that led to the death 
of their sons. I ordered their sons overseas. I consented 
to their sons being put in the most difficult parts of the 
battle line, where death was certain, as in the impene- 
trable difficulties of the Argonne forest. Why should they 
weep upon my hand and call down the blessings of God 
upon me? They do so because they believe that their 
boys died for something that vastly transcends any of 
the immediate and palpable objects of the war. They 
believe that wrapped up with the liberty of the world 
is the continuous protection of that liberty by the con- 
certed powers of all the civilized world.” 


The President spoke of his visit to a hillside near 
Paris, at the cemetery of Suresnes, where American sol- 
diers were buried. He then referred to the many men 
in Congress and public life who were now opposing the 
creation of a world society which, if all nations joined 
in giving it real authority, might be able to crush the 
causes of war, and he said he wished these men might 
have been with him to see those graves. 


As the President spoke, Tumulty looked around and 
could see the impact of his words. Hard-boiled news- 
papermen who had sat dry-eyed through the previous 
speeches were now visibly moved. He looked at Mrs. 
Wilson and saw tears in her eyes. The thousands of people 
in the large amphitheatre were responding to moral 
leadership. 


But the tour was never completed. Late that night, 
the night of the Pueblo speech, Dr. Grayson, the Presi- 
dent’s physician, summoned Tumulty. The President was 
seriously ill. His left side was paralyzed. One side of his 
face was limp and expressionless. His left arm and left 
leg failed to respond to stimulus. The searing headaches 
that were an old story throughout the tour now held the 
President’s mind in a steel-like grip. 


The Western trip was over. Woodrow Wilson had 
fought and lost. 


By a coincidence, I happened to be in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, this year close to the thirty-third anniversary 
of Wilson’s speech. Few people in the town remembered 
it; most of them had to come to the state since that time. 
But in a barber shop I met a man who heard the speech. 
Did he remember it? Mister, he said, no one who heard 
that speech will ever forget it. 


His name was Peter Shedd. He was a day laborer 
back in those days, he said, working at digging or con- 
struction or anything else that happened to come along. 


He asked me whether I would like to see the place 
where Wilson had spoken to the people of Pueblo. Cer- 
tainly I would. We walked slowly towards the railroad 
station. Mr. Shedd said that nothing that had happened in 
his life had meant so much to him as hearing Mr. Wilson 
that day. He had never seen a President before. He was 
more than forty at the time and he had a young boy of 
fifteen or sixteen who might have to fight before long. 
And so he listened very carefully when the President 
spoke of the boys in France and what had to be done to 
make sure that these killings need not continue to happen. 
He didn’t remember whether the President appeared to 
be ill, though he felt as everyone else did that the man 
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looked every inch the President and looked, too, that 
he was carrying the heaviest load of anyone in the coun- 
try; for that matter, in the world. 

When we arrived at the area where Wilson had 
spoken, Mr. Shedd tried to describe the place as it had 
been in the old days. 

“Hardly remember what it was like then,” he said. 
“The other day, I was chatting with some of the oldtimers, 
and we got into an argument about how the place looked 
then. No one seemed rightly to remember. But would 
you believe it, they all remembered the President, what 
he looked like, what they felt when they heard him and 
what he said. Like I said, it wasn’t something you can 
forget very easily.” 


But most Americans did forget. For at least fifteen 
years after Wilson’s talk at Pueblo, they forgot. All during 
the. Twenties and into the Thirties it was fashionable to 
view Wilson kindly but somewhat skeptically. He was 
a great idealist, we said patronizingly, a great idealist 
who never realized we lived in a practical world. The 
word “impractical” became his epitaph. 

But during the Second World War and, indeed, in 
the years immediately preceding the war the realization 
grew that Wilson was perhaps the most practical man of 
his time, for he had addressed himself to the basic needs 
of America and the world both. He spoke of ideals, cer- 
tainly, for he believed that ideals were our natural assets 
and, in time of emergency, our finest weapons. Our fail- 
ure to act on those ideals in time resulted in countless 
thousands of Woodrow Wilson’s “clients” going on another 
war errand. 

And what about Woodrow Wilson’s ideals today? 
There is a United Nations, and the United States has 
accepted the responsibilities of membership. But is the 
United States exercising the type of leadership in the 
United Nations that can yet achieve world law? There 
are signs, as in Korea. But there are also signs that the 
United States is still hypnotized by the false slogan of 
sovereignty, still willing to shelter the fallacy that world 
law can operate without compulsory obligations and 
commitments. We are reluctant to talk about the ideal of 
world citizenship, though it could be the most effective 
salient there is against Russian ideology. When we talk 
about ideals we mumble them somewhat incoherently, as 
thought they are uncomfortable on our lips. 

When Wilson spoke ideals he was not self-conscious, 
he did not stammer, he was not apologetic. He was repre- 
senting the strength of America as he understood it and 
as history had confirmed it. We do not honor his memory 
unless we also honor his convictions. At the heart of those 
convictions was the belief that vision—vision with spa- 
ciousness and moral grandeur—is not only the solvent of 
potential danger but the natural setting for a human com- 
munity at peace. 


Ideals are the primary business of world federalists. 
This is natural and right. Ideals are the product and the 
proof of freedom. Ideals represent the uniqueness of de- 
mocracy in the same way that thought represents the 
uniqueness of man. If the country cannot look to federal- 
ists today for attainable ideals, to whom can it look? 

This is no time for over-confidence or despair. What 
the federalist movement needs—indeed, what America 
needs—is resolute pursuit of positive goals. If this is our 
obligation today it is also our privilege. 
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Eisenhower on Peace 


UN 

“There must be no wavering in our support of the 
United Nations. Some regard the United Nations in terms 
of its shortcomings; and would reduce our support for it 
to a reluctant minimum. 

“True, the United Nations, in seven years of life, has 
fallen short of its peace objectives. But the whole world 
has fallen short—and for reasons which are plain. 

“Should we then surrender our objective? Of course 
not. For our objective is peace. The United Nations is an 
instrument of peace. Our aim must be to make it more 
vital and effective.” 


Broadcast from Denver, June 23, 1952 


Armaments 
“After the world-wide devastation that grows daily 
more possible, none may be able to distinguish between 
the victor and the vanquished of a future conflict. Con- 
fronted by that outcome to another World War, all of us— 
East and West—are in the same boat .. . It is clear that 
international disarmament is essential to a stable, enduring 
peace. In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there 
must be an effective United Nations with a police power 
universally recognized and strong enough to earn universal 
respect.” 
Silver Lecture on International Peace, 
Columbia University, March 23, 1950 


Sovereignty 
“During the war it was demonstrated that interna- 
tional unity of purpose and execution could be attained, 
without jeopardy to any nation’s independence, if all were 
willing to pool a portion of their authority in a new single 
headquarter with power to enforce their decisions. In the 
formation of the new United Nations and of the Allied 
organization for the control of Germany, this lesson had 
not yet been accepted. Its application would have meant 
some form of limited, federated world government, which, 
while conforming to the Western Allies’ battle-front expe- 
rience as providing the only sure way to success, was 
politically unacceptable to any of the great nations con- 
cerned.” 
“Crusade in Europe” 


Police Force 

“In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there 
must be an effective United Nations, with a police power 
universally recognized and strong enough to earn universal 
respect. 

“, . « by the establishment of a United Nations world 
police of properly defined and restricted, but effective 
powers, no nation would surrender one iota of its current 
national functions or authority, for none, by itself, now 
possesses a shred of responsibility to police the world. To 
an international peace organization, a nation would give 
up nothing beyond its equitable share in men and money. 
How this organization is to be constituted or how it is to 
be controlled, has yet to be worked out, but with the prin- 
ciples honestly accepted, the procedural problems would 
be easy of solution.” 


Address at Columbia University, March 23, 1950 
The Federalist 
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Brief for Charter Revision: 


” A Catholic Views the UN 


EDWARD A. CONWAY, S.J. 


If official and semi-official Catholic criticisms of the 
UN Charter can be considered adequate premises, it must 
be concluded that Catholics should be in the forefront 
of those shooting at “Target—1955,” revision of the Charter 
under Article 109. 

A complete case for revision from the Catholic view- 
point has not yet, to my knowledge, been organized, 
but ample material exists for a strong brief in favor of 
revision even more radical than most United World Fed- 
eralists would be willing to support. 

During the early discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals the Hierarchy of the United States, through the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, had this to say in its Annual Statement re- 
leased Nov. 16, 1944: 


An international institution, based on the recog- 
nition of an objective moral obligation and not on the 
binding force of covenant alone, is needed for the 
preservation of a just peace . . . The international 
institution must be universal. It must seek to include, 
with due regard to basic equality of rights, all the 
nations, large and small, strong and weak . . . Frankly 
it must recognize that for nations as well as individ- 
uals life is not static. It must therefore provide in 
its charter for the revision of treaties in the interest 
of justice and the common good of the international 
community, as well as for the recognition of a people’s 
coming of age in the family of nations. 


I was reminded of that last point during the remarks 
of French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman in the UN 
Assembly on Nov. 10: 


As the Assembly well knows, the United Nations 
organization has not been given competence to deal 
in any way, even indirectly, with the revision of 
treaties. 


I might note here that it was from the angle of the 
revision of treaties that Pope Pius XII first approached the 
necessity of a world authority. In his first Christmas Mes- 
sage, that of 1939, he declared that 


In order that a peace may be honorably accepted 
and in order to avoid arbitrary breaches and unilateral 
interpretations of treaties, it is of the first importance 
to erect some juridical institution which shall guar- 
antee the loyal and faithful fulfillment of the condi- 
tions agreed upon and which shall, in case of recog- 
nized need, revise and correct them, 


On the eve of the San Francisco Conference the 
Administrative Board—NCWC returned to the question of 
treaty revision, adding that the functions of the General 


The Rev. Conway, member of UWF’s National Advisory Board, is asso- 
ciate editor of America, national Catholic weekly. 
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Assembly were too restricted and those of the Security 
Council too broad. They expressed the hope that 


The Security Council will be made more re- 
sponsible to the General Assembly and, at least in 
time, will become merely its executive committee. 


Finally, they did not hesitate to declare that 


The proposals as they stand outline not the plan 
for an organization, under law, of the international 
community, but rather the draft of an alliance be- 
tween the Great Victorious Powers for the mainte- 
nance of world peace and the promotion of inter- 
national cooperation . . . 


Such being their early judgments, it was hardly sur- 
prising that the final draft of the Charter disappointed the 
American Bishops. Their annual statement of 1945, “Be- 
tween War and Peace” issued Nov. 18, 1945, contained 
this highly important passage, which I hope American 
Catholics will consider their warrant for taking a promi- 
nent part in the movement for Charter revision: 


Our peace program envisions a world organiza- 
tion of nations. The Charter which emerged from the 
San Francisco Conference, while undoubtedly an im- 
provement on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, does 
not provide for a sound, institutional organization of 
the international society. The Security Council pro- 
visions make it no more than a virtual alliance of the 
great powers for the maintenance of peace. These 
nations are given a status above the law. Neverthe- 


Pope Pius XII holds an audience with federalists 
of all nations during the W orld Movement Con- 
gress in Rome, April 1951. 
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less, our country acted wisely in deciding to partici- 
pate in this world organization. It is better than world 
chaos. From the provision in the Charter for calling 
a constituent (review) assembly in the future, there 
comes the hope that the defects may be eliminated, 
and that we may have a sound institutional organiza- 
tion of the international community which will de- 
velop, not through mere voluntary concessions of the 
nations, but from the recognition of the rights and 
duties of international society. 


Besides the basic defect of its being merely an asso- 
ciational organization, the Bishops mention a number of 
other defects, such as the lack of compulsory jurisdiction 
for the International Court of Justice and the over-exten- 
sion of the veto power. More of them are noted in the 
studies of the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
especially in “The United Nations Charter” by Thomas 
H. Mahony and the Post-War World Committee, Carp, 
1945. 


With Pope Pius XII on record in favor of a world 
federal government in his historic statement of April 6, 
1951, it should not be necessary to argue whether or not 
he favors Charter revision. It should be noted, however, 
that he was being consistent with his constant preoccu- 
pation over disarmament when he said that such an organi- 
zation is necessary “if for no other reason than to put a stop 
to the armament race. . . .” The central importance which 
Grenville Clark and the UWF Committee on Charter 
Revision are giving to disarmament finds strong support 
in the pronouncements of Pius XII going back to 1939, 
when he said in his Christmas Message: 


Any peaceful settlement which fails to give 
fundamental importance to a mutually agreed, organic 
and progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as 
material, or which neglects to ensure the effective and 
loyal implementing of such an agreement, will sooner 
or later show itself to be lacking in coherence and 
vitality. 


How can the effective implementing of a disarmament 
agreement be ensured except by a centralized superior 
force? Pope Pius XII clearly accepted that imperative in a 
statement just as clearly referring to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, which, it may be recalled, provided for an 


international police force. In his Christmas Message of 
1944 he observed: 


From the decisions already published by inter- 
national. commissions one may draw the conclusion 
that an essential point in any future international 
arrangement will be the formation of an organization 
for the maintenance of peace. This organization will 
be vested by common consent with supreme authority 
and with power to smother in its germinal stages any 
threat of isolated or collective aggression. No one can 
hail this development with greater joy than he who 
has long upheld the principle that the idea of war as 


an apt and appropriate means of solving international 
conflicts is now out of date. 


The United Nations is far from being at present a 
supreme authority with power to smother aggression. But 
there are Catholics, you may be sure, who will be working 
mightily in the coming months to bring the joy of that 
development to Pope Pius XII in 1955 and the possibility 
of peace to our war-weary world. 
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Talk with Charles C. Parlin 
by Louis Dailey 


What is the unique contribution the Methodist Church be- 
lieves churches can make in the moral and spiritual field? 


e The Church believes that the primary condition of 
peace is in the attitude of men. There are many causes 
of war such as economic self-interest, the distortion of 
truth (or propaganda delivered falsely) and hate. The 
Church teaches that all men are the children of God and 
brothers of one another and that before God no distinction 
of nation, race, class, culture or political line can stand. And 
therefore, the Church is constantly calling for the estab- 
lishment of world community. The beginning has been 
already made through the broadening of the Church com- 
munity. World community must be fashioned through co- 
operation with persons of all faiths. 


Many persons believe the problem of war is insoluble, 
don't they? 


e Yes, that is so, but the Methodist Church has 
specifically rejected the proposition that war is inevitable. 
The Church believes that there can be a willed peace 
or there can be a willed war. Our best political hope for 
peace today lies in the UN. 


While the Church fully supports the UN, it has also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the UN as presently consti- 
tuted. According to a statement by the Methodist General 
Conference, “The United Nations, if peace is to be 
achieved, must be developed into a world federation of 
nations.” 


e I think that everybody realizes that there are cer- 
tain defects in the UN as it is now constituted. We feel 
that there should be a strengthening in the legislative 
branch. We feel that there should be some mandatory 
jurisdiction of the international court of justice, where now 
participation is totally voluntary. And there must be, if 
the ultimate objective of the UN is to be accomplished, 
some police force to enforce the decisions. 


How should world federation be brought about? 


e Government of any sort should come from the people 
themselves. It must never be left to a political decision 
by foreign ministers. The Crusade for World Order resolu- 
tion, adopted by the General Conference, calls for the 
study of the specific questions of adequate UN Charter 
revision and the taking of all affirmative steps necessary ° 
to make the UN a more effective instrument of peace. 


What were the specific questions of adequate UN Charter 
Revision contemplated by the General Conference? 


e The main points brought up by the Conference 
were a revised system of representation and compulsory 
powers on the judiciary so that the international court of 
justice has jurisdiction of cases other than those which 
nations want to submit. Also, there must be some manda- 
tory provision for a police force, other than the voluntary 
one such as we are using in Korea today. Of all the possi- 
bilities for peace before us today, UN Charter revision 
seems to be the best door open at the time. 


The above was excerpted from Mr. Dailey’s breadcast of Oct. 14. A 
lawyer, Mr. Parlin was recently elected vice-president of the Methodist 
Church Board of World Peace. 
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MARION E. McVITTY 
Chairman of UWF’s UN Committee 


Secretary General Trygve Lie has suggested that a 
UN reserve force be considered. Under certain circum- 
stances such a force might serve a very useful purpose. 

A UN reserve corps would, of necessity, be a small one 
if it is set up under present conditions, for the nation states 
are not apt to be willing to contribute much manpower 
while their own defense needs are so great. If such a small 
force were individually recruited and brought annually to 
a UN operated training base for a limited period, it might 
do two things. It might demonstrate how a larger and more 
adequate UN police force might be organized. It might 
also provide a cadre for the training of that larger force. 
The difficult problems of supply, language and interna- 
tional unified training might submit to solution if worked 
out first in this way on a small scale. The finished product 
would be a symbol of a more effective force to come and 
a source of practical help in its realization. 

Unless Mr. Lie intended this type of project, rather 
than a corp of nationally trained nationals, it is difficult to 
see why it would be very different from the more familiar 


plan of national contingents ear-marked for UN duty when 
needed. 


STANLEY E. CROUCH 


I would definitely say that a UN Reserve Legion is 
practical. I recall an article in a national magazine telling 
of persons in many different countries who wanted to vol- 
unteer for service in Korea when the Reds invaded in 
June 1950. Unfortunately, at that time there was no way 
for those to participate except by joining the armed forces 
of their own respective countries. 

It would seem that if the United Nations forces is a 
practical thing—and who can deny this after their mag- 
nificent job in Korea?—then certainly a Reserve Legion 
would be not only practical but very desirable. 


It would cement relations among various groups and 
nationalities on a purely voluntary basis, and would give 
the true patriots of all nations today something worthwhile 
to work for. The UN flag should become a symbol to all 
people—and to a large extent, it has done so since Korea. 


A standing UN Reserve Legion would be a deterrent 
to Russian aggression and it is believed that had Russia 
foreseen that the UN forces would mass such great strength 


in Korea, it would not have instigated such outrageous 
aggression. 
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Is a Voluntary UN 


Reserve Legion Practical? 


JOHN F. SEIBERLING, JR. 
UWF of New York 


Whether a volunteer UN reserve force would be 
practical depends on the context in which it is organized. 
Mr. Lie cannot have meant to suggest merely a new 
recruiting device for the Korean War, although he un- 
doubtedly had in mind the possibility of a similar aggres- 
sion occurring in the future. Obviously, so small a force 
would be no deterrent to any future aggression. 


There are, however, some situations in which a Vol- 
untary UN Reserve could have a practical use, It might 
have been very useful in the enforcement of an armistice 
in the Arab-Israel War. The fighting between the Dutch 
and the Indonesians might have been brought to a close 
more quickly if a true UN force had been available. 


Currently, a UN reserve force could be called out to 
implement the UN’s responsibility for maintaining peace 
in the disputed Kashmir area. This would end the friction 
and danger of “incidents” resulting from the presence of 
troops of the two hostile parties in the disputed territory. 


The principal merit and the principal dangers of the 
plan may well be psychological. The UN Volunteer Re- 
serve could be a rallying point for the many persons 
around the globe who wish to make a concrete demon- 
stration of support for the UN. On the other hand, the 
existence of such a force might cause great disillusionment 
when the public finds that it has not obviated the threat 
of war or the cost and responsibilities of deterring 
aggression. 


Until the necessary amendments to the UN Charter, 
followed by universal disarmament, make the UN capable 
of protecting all nations from aggression, there would seem 
to be more fruitful ways of increasing UN effectiveness 
and prestige than the organization of a volunteer reserve. 
A Charter review conference alone would seem the best 
way to lay a foundation for a real UN peace force. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 


Should economic aid and technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas be in the 
form of long-term, low interest loans or of 
outright grants? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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Two Letters from London 


The following letter appeared at the head of the 
Letters to the Editor column of The London Times, Sept. 
29, 1952, under the headline: “Plans For World Govern- 
ment—Some Difficulties.” 


Sir, 


With reference to the Parliamentary Conference on 
world government, which has been meeting in London 
this week, you report that at its meeting yesterday it was 
decided to recommend to the United Nations two schemes 
for the amendment of its Charter in 1955. The first scheme 
is a project for establishing world government. The second 
(an alternative in the event of the first not being adopted 
by the United Nations) is to remove imperfections in the 


Charter. 


May I make a few comments on the first, and main, 
theme? The envisaged world government is to have a 
bicameral legislature, an executive, a judiciary and a 
police force to enforce the decisions of the judiciary and 
to suppress any sporadic violence in the federated coun- 
tries. It is to be empowered, among other things, to raise 
revenue by taxation. Every State joining the world gov- 
ernment would have to disband all its national armed 
forces within a period of twelve years. All States would 
be invited to join this world government, but none com- 
pelled to do so. But once a State joined, it would have 
no right of secession. It would be tied to this octopus of 
ramified power for all time, even if it developed, as I think 
it almost certainly would, into a monstrous tyranny. 

If Russia joined, is it conceivable that she would do 
so without the right of veto in the executive? What 
would be electoral basis for representation in the legis- 
lature? Would it be universal adult suffrage? If so, and 
China and India came in, would not their representatives 
alone have a predominant voting power? If Russia, her 
satellites and China refused to join, would all the other 
States constituting the world government be compelled to 
disband their national armed forces and rely upon the 
world government's police force for their defense and 
safety? 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee have firmly re- 
jected any idea of the United Kingdom joining a federated 
Europe. Is it likely that either of them would favor this 
government joining a world federal government? Is it 
conceivable that the other nations of the British Com- 
monwealth, which have decisively rejected every proposal 
for an integrated Commonwealth government, and whose 
spirit and status are enshrined in the Statute of West- 
minster, would contemplate surrendering their independ- 
ence and sovereignty and becoming units in world gov- 
ernment? 


Finally, is it not likely that propaganda for world 
government can only have the effect of undermining the 
faith of the free nations in the only practical forms of 
international cooperation, and of sapping their energy in 
endeavoring to make that cooperation effective? 

Yours faithfully, 
Rowland Evans 


44 Hurlingham Court, S.W. 6 
September 26 
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The following letter appeared in the Letters to the 
Editor column of the Oct. 3rd London Times in reply to 
the letter printed on this page from Sir Rowland Evans. 
Sir, 

PLANS FOR WoRLD GOVERNMENT: Constitution & Pow- 

The whole of Sir Rowland Evans’ letter is vitiated 
by a fundamental misapprehension as to the nature of the 
scheme for World Government put forward by the Parlia- 
mentary Conference recently held in London. In effect, 
the only powers which national governments would sur- 
render to the World Government are the powers to judge 
in their own disputes and to vindicate their judgment by 
force of arms. Our own country has for long shown itself 
ready to forgo such rights in specific disputes which have 
arisen. The only legislative powers which we proposed 
were “strictly confined to matters directly concerned with 
the preservation of peace.” The executive council would 
be under the direct control of the legislature with no power 
of dissolution. These are powers which are less than in 
any federal centre yet devised, even the former Swiss con- 
stitution. It is surely the language of wild extravagance to 
speak in these circumstances of “an octopus of ramified 
power.” 

The constitution of the legislature is no doubt a 
matter for argument. We proposed a bicameral legislature, 
so that a popular lower chamber would be balance by an 
upper chamber consisting of appointees by the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. This would provide con- 
tinuity with the present General Assembly. We proposed 
that the method of election to the lower chamber should 
be determined by the individual nations; a UN electoral 
law would involve an intrusion into the domestic affairs 
of the member nations which would in our view make its 
rejection certain. In considering the constitution of the 
legislature, it must again be borne in mind that it would 
have minimal legislature powers. 

Sir Rowland Evans asks whether, in view of our 
refusal to enter a federated Europe, it is likely we would 
join a world federal government. We decline to enter a 
European federation because it is rightly proposed that 
the federal centre should have wide powers, which we 
regard as inconsistent with our obligations to the Com- 
monwealth. But the world federal centre which we pro- 
pose has no powers which are inconsistent with the mutual 
obligations of the members of the British Commonwealth. 

Sir Rowland Evans finally suggests that our proposals 
would undermine the faith of the free nations in the 
only practical forms of international cooperation. On the 
contrary, we welcome the steps which have been taken. 
But not even the most fervent proponent of EDC or NATO 
would pretend that the present division of the world is 
not fraught with the most terrible danger. The scheme we 
propose is designed to avert that danger. Rightly under- 
stood, there is nothing in it which cannot be accepted 
by reasonable men in every country in the world. The 
alternative may well be a universal holocaust. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. E. S. Simons, Q.C., M.P. 
House of Commons 
September 29 
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Your United Nations—Prepared for the thousands of visi- 
tors to the UN as well as those persons who wish to visit 
the buildings by proxy, this guide to the UN Headquarters 
in 54 pages of text and pictures describes the principal 
features of the now-completed UN buildings. The guide 
takes the reader on a tour of all the buildings and gives 
a history of some interested related features (such as the 
past history of the East River site, the statistics on the 
furnishings of the buildings, information as to how to 
acquire tickets to various sessions, etc.) 50¢ each; Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Guide to the United States and the United Nations—A 
chronological guide to activities of the U.S. in the UN 
from the UN agenda of the beginnings of allied unification 
in the Atlantic Charter through June 1952. Includes 
bibliography on the various agencies of the UN. 21 pp., 
available to organizations in limited quantities free; 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
Christmas Greetings Cards—Leonard Weisgard, one of the 
foremost American illustrators of children’s books, con- 
tributed the designs for these Christmas cards which 
depict the work of uNicEF in all countries. Proceeds from 
the sale of cards go to uniceF. $1 per 10; uNIcEF Greet- 
ing Card Fund, United Nations, New York. 


The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations—The 
organization and work of the agencies of the UN. Ten 
existing agencies and two not yet in existence are dis- 
cussed or mentioned. 16 pp., free; Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York City. 


For Lasting Peace—An exhibition picture set showing the 
UN and Specialized Agencies in an offensive against igno- 
rance, poverty, hunger and disease. Consists of sixteen 
14 x 20 photo-offset reproductions complete with title 
banner and has been prepared for display use by schools, 
clubs, churches, public meetings, etc. $1 per set; in bulk 
orders sent to one address: 25-49 sets, 80¢ per set; 50-199 
sets, 70¢ per set; 200-499 sets, 60¢ per set. Sales and Cir- 
culations Section, United Nations, New York. 


Plans of the Children’s Fund and Their Long-Range Pur- 
pose by Maurice Pate—A summary of the UN International 
Children’s Emergency Fund’s prevention methods against 
future health problems now in preparation. Also contains 
an outline of current projects in Asia, Africa and Europe. 


8 pp., free; Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York City. 


UNESCO in the Middle East; UNESCO in Latin America 
—Two pamphlets listing UN technical and educational aid. 
5¢ each; Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
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Are America’s World Commitments Too Great? by James 
Warburg—Mr. Warburg outlines in this pamphlet his ob- 
jections to the tenets of American foreign policy during 
the last six years. He asserts that American military aid 
to European and Asiatic countries is certain to agitate 
war with the Soviet Union and urges more attention, in- 
stead, on economic rehabilitation through the UN and 
allied agencies plus the revamping of the UN into a 
limited world government with powers sufficient to pre- 


serve peace. 16 pp., 5¢. The Current Affairs Press. 25 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


Why We Are Helping Western Europe—A brochure issued 
by the Mutual Security Agency illustrates by drawings 
and statistics the power of the U.S. and Western Europe 
combined as opposed to the U.S. alone versus Western 
Europe and Russia. Free; Mutual Security Agency, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


World Economic Report, 1950-51—Replete with charts, 
tables and statistics, this UN document studies the im- 
pact of the Korean war on world economy. The UN’s con- 
clusion is that so far as it is able to ascertain, the increase 
in arms production on both sides of the Iron Curtain has 
not resulted in notable shortages of consumer goods. Pre- 


_ pared as documentary background for the debate and de- 


cisions of the Economic and Social Council at its session 
this summer, the material was assembled by the Division 
of Economic Stability and Development of the UN Secre- 
tariat’s Department of Economic Affairs. 200 pp., $1.50; 
International Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Opportunities For All—Prepared originally by Richardson 
Wood and Co. for tca, this pamphlet is now reprinted 
for the information of private citizens. Its purpose is to 
help spread teamwork between American business and 
Point Four in helping the people of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world better utilize their various resources 
—social, economic and industrial. Profuse with graphs, 
photographs and appendixes, this booklet should prove 
valuable in connection with discussions of American eco- 
nomic aid to foreign nations. Free; Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


NATO: Its Development and _ Significance—Nicely-de- 
signed with photos and graphs, this booklet undertakes 
to describe the purpose and design of Nato. Topics dis- 
cussed include U.S. interest in NATo, its organization, 
accomplishments and future problems. 50 pp., 20¢; U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951—An out- 
line of the progress of the plan inaugurated in the 82nd 
Congress to control the export of strategic goods to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. Pamphlet includes the text 
of the law, the exchange of letters between President 
Truman and six committee heads in Congress, an outline 
of the export regulations in non-Communist nations and 
statistical tables showing the import and export records 
of free nations with the Soviet bloc. 97 pp., 30¢ each; 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


World Frontiers—Publication of worLp, American student 


federalist group. $1 per year (4 issues); Manumit School, 
RFD #2, Bristol, Pa. 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Kathryn Christer 


I enjoyed especially Harry Hollins’ treatment of the 
London Conference in the November issue of THE FEp- 
ERALIST. It’s always good to learn what federalists are 
thinking in other parts of the world. Incidentally, what 
is the address of the World Movement office in Amster- 
dam? 

New York City, Nov. 10th 
(Ed. note: For the information of all, the address is World 
Movement for World Federal Government, Keizersgracht 
369, Amsterdam.) 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Roland Miller 


Organizations should actively support the United 
Nations and its agencies whenever they are under attack. 
The Los Angeles Board of Education withdrew uNEsco 
study materials and program because one year ago un- 
named sources complained that ideas were being spread 
that were unpatriotic. This board is still supposed to be 
studying the question, but note that the program and 
books have been withdrawn. In many parts of the country 
small groups are attacking discussion of the UN in the 
schools. (See McCall’s for September and October of 
this year.) 

The aaun and other organizations appeared before 
the Board and defended the uNEsco program, making it 
clear that the program sponsored world understanding, 
not world government—which is correct. 

But UWF did not speak officially and seven of us 
individual speakers lost heart because we knew we could 
have very little influence that way. We should have had 
an official speaker bring out the fact that world govern- 
ment is a topic worthy of discussion and has been for 
thousands of years; that it is patriotic to discuss this 
subject and unpatriotic to ban it, for our children must 
not be ignorant of such important ideas that are being 
discussed wherever men are free to discuss. We would 
have received free publicity in the news columns—locally 
and nationally—that would have brought us new members 
and made UWF better known to the general public. 


THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists, Inc. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for one year’s subscription to 
THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 


Name 


Address. 


City Zone. State. 


UWF affiliation (if any) 


1 My Name (if not above). 
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Let us quit being afraid of our enemies and think 
of all the friends we could attract if we took a positive 
stand once in a while. There is a strong danger today 
which we all recognize: Ideas are being censored so 
vigorously that soon only people who advocate a particular 
type of indoctrination—which we have always associated 
with a totalitarian form of government—will be the only 
ones who dare speak up for what they believe in. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 15 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Margaret H. Rolston 


Recalling the great excitement over the televised 
crime hearings, and the interest in televised political 
speakers, is not this the medium through which the public 
will finally be reached? Why not bring the UN into our 
homes? A nation-wide demand by individuals or organized 
groups, and money to pay for the programs, if broadcasters 
will not handle such transmissions as a public service 
feature, might bring this about. It is not enough to show 
us interviews and forums. The meetings and assemblies, 
the delegates speaking in their languages with interposed 
translations, embodying accusations and refutations, would 
present to the public the most vivid picture possible of the 
UN in action. If we desire to arouse public thinking along 
the lines of UN improvement or charter revision, we must 
use more than newspaper reports, sketchily read by most. 


Also, more speakers on the United Nations are needed, 
those equipped with the knowledge to answer questions 
constructively. Lastly, more churches should stress the 
UN as man’s creation for the purposes of achieving peace, 
and as an embodiment of man’s works. 


Guilford, Conn., Oct. 19 


Alloy and Steel 
Plate Fabricators 
for the 
CHEMICAL and 
Allied INDUSTRIES 


reactors, scrubbers, stills, 
deodorizers, evaporators, 
towers, columns, tanks, con- 
densers, kettles, autoclaves 


Colonial is qualified to fabricate processing 
equipment to your special design in addition to 
the well-known units listed above. Thirty-five 
years’ experience in plate fabrication includes 
daily handling of corrosion-resistant solid and 
clad steels employing modern welding tech- 
niques in accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Code. Equipment sizes—from pilot plant 
to pre-assembled and knocked down sections of 
any size. Maximum diameter for rail shipment 
12% ft., any practical length. Plate Fabrication 
Bulletin gives data on Colonial’s shop facilities 
and modern fabrication methods. Write today 
for your copy! 


the COLONIAL iron works co. 


17633 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Federalism 


in Belgium 


by Mauric> R. Cosyn 


Mr. Cosyn is one of the founders and Secretary-General of Union Federale. 


Before World War II some sixty advocates of world 
federation were active in Belgium, but, except for a hand- 
ful of persons who had individually joined Federal Union 
in England, none belonged to organizations. In November 
of 1946, encouraged by two Britishers stationed in Bel- 
gium, RAF Flight Lt. D. H. Bridgeman and WAAF Sgt. 
June Enston, Union Federale, Belgium’s first world gov- 
ernment association, was created in Brussels. 

Forty-two persons attended the first general assembly 
in June of that year. Baron Antoine Allard, a banker and 
artist who had served with the Belgian South African 
forces, was appointed secretary-general and treasurer. He 
made the organization popular under his personal slogan, 
“Stop War.” 

From the beginning Union Federale resisted schemes 
calling for less-than-universal federation. Consequently, 
just prior to the Hague Conference, Union Federale turned 
its back on the Union Europeenne des Federalistes. When 
the World Movement for World Federal Government at its 
first congress in Montreux, Switzerland, adopted a plan for 
world federation drafted by a British Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Union Federale considered this approach the most 
democratic and universal one for the establishment of a 
world federation and made it its main line of policy. 

The world federal movement in Belgium reached the 
height of its popularity so far in 1948-49 when the number 
of fee-paying members exceeded 3,200 and the chapters in 
the country amounted to fourteen. A random poll taken in 
June of 1949 among some 32,000 Belgians found 93.9 per 
cent in favor of a world government empowered to estab- 
lish a system of security for all peoples. By the following 
year, however, the number of members in Union Federale 
dropped off considerably as Europe argued the People’s 
World Convention approach as opposed to the UN ap- 
proach. 

Meanwhile, other small world federalist groups were 
born. In Namur, Pro Pace, headed by Baron Louis Empain, 
grew to a total membership of about 400 and issued a 
monthly magazine, Messager de la Paix, later renamed, 
Soleil Levant. The Flemish painter Edward Gavaert in 
Ghent started an interesting international and multilingual 
monthly, Parliament, while another group tried to popu- 
larize world government in Flanders with a_ popular 
monthly journal, Wereldparlement. The latter failed, 
however, after four issues. In Bruges, a small independent 
group was formed under the title Studie Centrum voor 
Wereldregering, but soon joined Union Federale and acted 
as its local chapter. 

Belgium is the most backward of the free Western 
European countries in the movement for a world federal 
government. There are many reasons for this, but perhaps 
the most compelling is a keen Belgian awareness that their 


country depends on larger countries for its very existence. 
When the great statesmen of the leading nations take an 
active role in the movement, then the normally sceptical 
Belgium will follow. 

Other factors in this resistance to the world federalist 
idea in Belgium is the opposition of the Communists and 
the competition from advocates of European federation. 
The Communists make up only five per cent of the Belgian 
electorate, but their loud demonstrations for peace, their 
calls for the abolition of the atomic bomb and bacterio- 
logical warfare, their advocacy of the keeping of the main- 
tenance veto in the UN and of the conclusion of a peace 
pact between the “Big Five,” look at least “more realistic” 
to the Belgian people, if not more convincing. 

It would be a mistake to intimate from the foregoing 
that the concept of world federation meets with little sym- 
pathy in Belgium. Popular Belgian political history is 
replete with figures who were in the forefront of world 
citizenship thought. Louis Bara (1821-1857), the earliest 
Belgian world federation advocate, was probably the most 
deserving of praise. His “Theories de la Paix” forecast the 
creation of the League of Nations and the United Nations 
and predicted their downfall because of basic weaknesses. 
For his famous work, Bara won the Anglo-American So- 
ciety of Friends of Peace award in 1848 and the next year 
received an award from the hands of Victor Hugo himself. 

In the early part of this century, two Belgians in par- 
ticular have been great pioneers in world federalist 
thought. Henry La Fontaine and his assistant, Paul Otlet, 
wrote numerous and remarkable books, drafted far-seeing 
schemes, gathered considerable material of undeniable in- 
ternational and permanent value. For years they kept a 
staff of twenty-two busy on world government problems 
and even obtained official subsidies from the Belgian gov- 
ernment. As chairman of the International Peace Bureau in 
Geneva, Henry La Fontaine laid out in 1937 a constructive 
international program, associating the idea of military dis- 
armament and international police force with that of a 
distributive economy. 

More recently, author and art critic Paul Haesaerts 
wrote the remarkable book, “L’Etat Mondial,” and in 1949 
a Brussels lawyer, Georges Bricmont, wrote a short but con- 
vincing essay “Ou est L’Utopie,” justifying the creation of 
a federal world government on juridical grounds. M. Bric- 
mont had the honor in 1951 of delivering a world govern- 
ment speech in the presence of King Baudouin and mem- 
bers of the government. Both his and M. Haesaerts’ works 
form the basic literature of the present movement and are 
distributed by Union Federale. It is with the help of such 
men that Belgian federalists hope some day to justify the 
faith of Louis Bara and other early Belgian federalists. 
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UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


@ Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


@ “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


@ As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


@ War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


@ A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


@ A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


@ A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


© All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. ee j 
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